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NOTICE, 

We are enabled to state that the adjudication of the Prize Essays on the 
Post Biblical History of the Jews will be announced in our next number. 
The Essay on Isaiah will also shortly be adjudicated on, of which due 
notice will be gwen. 


ABUSES IN THE CUSTOMS. 
No. I. | 

NeitHer the limits of our Chronicle, nor our own inclination, have here- 
tofore permitted us to devote our attention to any occurrence or question 
of the day, which did not directly and immediately affect the welfare of 
our brethren or the integrity of their faith. But wholesome and neces- 
sary as this rule may have been, and unswervingly as we may ever have 
adhered to it, there nevertheless must be times when exceptions will 
break in upon it, and when the wide-spread importance of some general 
question wil! demand our most earnest consideration. 


Upon such a 
time have we fallepn- mow, and such a question at present lics before us. 
[tis a question of the most enlarged character, for it affects the com- 
wercial iuterests of the country; and we need scarcely tell our readers 
tut whatever affects the commerce of a «ountry, affects not only the 
general well-being of that country, but the progress of civilisation’ in 


general , 

A non-commercial people is ever an isolated people; and an isolated 
people, like an isolated individual, is one whose better powers lie unem- 
ployed, and whose finer feelings are running all to waste. As by friction 
of the inanimate we produce electricity, so by the contact of the animate 
do we eliminate intelligence. But not only does the intercourse of 
tation with nation increase the mental resources of each, but it adds 
immeasurably to their material possessions —it makes men richer as well 
as wiser beings. ‘To be assured of this, we need but contrast England 
as she is and England as she was, when Caesar first invaded her shores 
with the standard of victory and the seeds of civilisation. And yet 
men who read history, but who penetrate it no deeper than the page 
whereon it is written, would draw a parallel between that once great 
flourishing city on the banks of the Tiber, whence Caesar came, and the 
mighty metropolis on the banks of the Thames, of which his coming laid 
the foundation ; and predict, that as Rome died of a plethora of the riches 
of many lands, so London will perish of a surfeit of that wealth which 
How pours into her from every clime, and which constitutes her the 
mistress of a nation that boasts herself the ruler of the waves. It will 
hot be so—the “ parallel” is no true parallel. Rome’s wealth was gotten, 
hot made; it was the fruit of robbery and murder, commonly called 
Conquest, and went the way all ill-gotten things proverbially go. Lon- 
don's wealth is created by industry and perseverance ; every penny is 
an earnest of labour done, and is cheri- ied with economy in remem- 

nce of the toil which procured it. H -rvin lies the secret of London’s 
perpetuity and Rome’s dissolution—that wile Rome, like a spendthrift, 
re on and beyond her income, and, as a consequence, became poorer 
intes day she lived, London, like a pruden merchant, lives within the 

*rest of her capital, grows the richer as she the longer lives, and, by 

© employment of that capital, makes others richer too. London 
as wealth, Rome only consumed it—{oudon is conservative, Rome 

Brn reise The wealth of Rome was the poverty of many cities ; 
in on $ in many lands were the poorer tor the wealth a few luxuriated 

thin her walls. Rome took—she never ave. The wealth of Lon- 
on the contrary, is the product of exciiinge, not robbery—its coun- 

‘part is: seattered in many a distant cline. , Ships from every land, 

with treasure, are constantly arriving’ in our ports; but scarce au 
minh reer: that some good craft, wit, wealth of merchandise, tight- 
haaatios of er hold, does not leave our si:vres to bear the comforts and 
civilisation to some erewhil«: savage’ spot. And what is it 

on them there, the bearers alike of peace, wealth, and civilisation, 


lands far.asunder with a tie of common need; and binding men 


far apart in one common bond of brotherhood? It is commerce and 
commercial enterprise, of which it is the pride of Englishmen that 
Lendon is the focus ; whither all the world may come, and learn that 
though conquest may make a nation rich, commerce alone can ensure 
its prosperity. 

If we have dwelt thus somewhat largely on the glorious uses of 
|| Commerce, it was that the consideration of its abuses, to which we are 
about to devote ourselves, might prove the more pertinent to our 
readers, who, when we remind them that, above and beyond the 
importance of the subject, the interest of a large and influential number 
of our Jewish brethren is closely bound up with that of commerce, will, 
we have no doubt, readily admit that the topic is by no means foreign 
to the purpose of the Chronicle. 

From the premises herein above laid down, it will be obvious, that the 
first duty of a wise and impartial government, is to do all that lies in its 
power to extend the commercial relations of the country, and to facilitate 
the importation of foreign products into our own lands, and exercise its 
influence with foreign powers to provide the like facility for the 
introduction of our native manufactures into their dominions, as the 
best and surest means of insuring the prosperity of the people. That 
if Hot the policy of oar present government- can deateely be a 
matter of surprise, since it is neither a wise nor an impartiat one. But, 
notoriously as “the powers that be” in this country regard their own 
interests and disregard those of the people, had the most consum- 
mate ignorance and the grossest injustice combined together to restrict 
the commercial relations of the kingdom, and hedge the merchant 
round with annoyances and petty persecutions which dog his every 
step, they could not have more fully succeeded in those objects than the 
: facts which we are about to lay before our readers will prove the 

government of this country has done. Not content with levying 
enormous duties on certain articles which so enhance their price to 
the consumer that few can pay for the luxury of their use—and which, 
in many instances, amount to a tacit prohibition of their importation— 
the mode in which those duties are levied is so utterly repugnant to 
common sense, and the meanest sense of justice, that the wonder arises 
| how English merchants, in the face of such discouragements, should 
risk enormous capitals, and employ so energetically their time and their 
labour, in pursuits which at the best of times are hazardous and un- 
certain. With a sense of its own inefficiency, which could be admirably 
exercised in many other instances that we could name, Parliament 
| contented itself with simply imposing taxation on foreign produce, and 
Jeft the manner in which the duties should be collected to the 
consideration and control of a board of competent individuals, called 
#the Commissioners of Customs. The object of this arrangement was, 
F that such a mode of collecting import duties might be fixed on as would 
|, be adapted to the exigencies of trade, produce the least possible 
annoyance to the merchant, and the slightest interference with the 
arrangement of his business. It is obvious, that a board of commission, 
if composed of men fitted for the office, was far better adapted to effect 
such a purpose than an unwieldy legislative assembly, a large majority 
of whieh know nothing at all, and a larger majority still are. utterly 
ignorant of all that relates to trade, commerce, and manufactures. 
- Had the mode in which the plan was carried out been as commendable 

as its conception and purpose were admirable, we should not now be 
talking about the abuses in the customs, and our merchants would not 
~ now be suffering from a system of cruel oppression and studied injustice, 

that is a perfect anomaly in a country which boasts itself the land of 

the free, and where property and persons are su to be alike 
‘javiolable. Common sense wonld have at once suggested that the most 
fit men for Commissioners of Customs, would have been men who had 
passed the greater portion of an active life im commercial pursuits, and 
whose success stiould not only have raised ‘them above the necessity of 

trade, but whose iutelligence, and whose experience, should have gives 
weight, digaity and influence, to their opinions on all matters d 
to those pursuits in which they had passed the previous 
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doubt, ted itself to those with whom 
existence. Sueh'a fact, no mein hai then what was to become of 
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government majorities if public offices were filled with a disregard to 
private influences ? Consequently, the board was composed, not of men 
who would be useful to the public, but of men who, or whose relations 
or patrons, had been, at one time or other, useful to the ministry. rhe 
present board consists of eight members. First, we have Sir Thomas 
Freemantle, the chairman, with a salary of £1,900 per annum ; the Right 
Honourable George Dawson, deputy-chairman, £1,700 per annum; and 
six commissioners at 1,200 per annum; whose only recommendation to 
their offices that we can discover, is an utter inability to discharge their 
daties. Three of these gentlemen, viz., Messrs. Lushington, Spring 
Rice, and Goulburn, were aged 26, 24, and 27, respectively, when first 
appointed, so that youth and the necessary inexperience of our common 
life, is by government thought to be no disqualification for offices of so 
much public importance. Each member of the board is supposed by 
courtesy to be in attendance from 10 to 4 every working day of the 
week throughout the year, except during fifteen weeks when he makes 
holyday. This six hours a day regulation is regarded by those who 
suffer from this inattendance to business as a very great grievance ; but 
as the parties supposed to. attend to such business are entirely ignorant 
of the mode in which it should be transacted, the grievance appears to 
us to be of a very minor character altogether. It is obvious from this, 
that the business Board of the Customs, like that of any other government 
board, is wholly transacted by the minor officers, and under-servants of 
the establishment; and, it is well known that the greater number 
of these are appointed to their offices for reasons identical with those 
which led to the appoiutment of their superiors, the common incom- 
petency of the whole department, and the injustice suffered by those 
over whom they are called to exercise their little brief authority, may 
be more easily imagined than described. ‘ Little brief authority,” we 
said; we had forgotten, the power and authority possessed by this board 
.is of the most arbitrary and irresponsible character; and exercises its 
power with all the wantonness of tyranny, as well as all the fatuity of 
ignorance. It may not be inaptly termed the Inquisition of Commerce 
and the Star Chamber of Trade; for it investigates all charges with 
closed doors; the name of the accuser is kept from the accused; not a 
tittle of the evidence, nor one reason of the sentence is allowed to 
transpire, and there is no appeal against the decision of the magnates, 
or at the most the appeal is of such a character that it would involve 
the appellant in ruin; for, successful or unsuccessful, he must bear his 
own expenses, while the country is saddled with the defence of official 
stupidity or petty tyranny. 


THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE AMONG THE JEWS. 
By tHe Rev. Dr. Mensorn, or 
(Continued from page 339.) 
Chap. VI. 


The damsel having been asked in marriage, and her parents having 
consented to the proposal—the agreement having been made, and the 
price and presents fixed, in the manner we have described in the pre- 
ceding chapter—the named dowry and presents, also, having been paid 
by the bridegroom into the hands of those who disposed of the damsel 
in marriage—the parties became betrothed to each other, and from that 
time the damsel was considered the espoused wife of her future husband. 
Thus we read in sacred history, when the patriarch Jacob had completed 
his seven years’ servitude for Rachel, which servitude was instead of 
the purchase-money due to her parents from him (comp. ch, v.), “ And 
Jacob said unto Laban, Give me my wife, for my time is completed ” 
(Gen. xxix. 21). The same we read in Grant’s Nestorians” (pp. 197, 
198: * The dowry having been settled, the parties are betrothed, when 
the damsel becomes the espoused wife of her future husband. ... The 
espousal is regarded as a solemn rite; and although there is not so 
much as an interchange of conversation between the bride and bride- 
groom, they are nevertheless considered and spoken of as husband and 
wife.” 

An interval, however, was allowed between the betrothment and the 
marriage, in which time the bride’s relations prepared household-furni- 
ture for her, and sent it to her future home. That interval lasted gene- 
rally ten days; in some eases, however, a less or longer time, according 
to the agreement made between the respective pariies. Thus we read 
when Eliezer, Abraham’s servant, had received the consent of Fishen 
and Bethuel for Rebecca to become his master’s son’s wife, and when 
he begged to be allowed to depart with her, “ And her brother and 
mother said, Let the damsel abide with us for some time 
days” * (Gen. xxiv. 55). The following, from Lane's 
(vol. i. ch. 4), will farther illustrate this custom. He says, “ The giving 
of a dowry is indispensable ; and after the amount of this payment is 
settled, the marriage contract is made at the house of the bride between 
the bridegroom and some relation appointed by the former. ‘The con- 


, or for ten 


Modern Egypt” 


Rashi translates it “a year, or ten days: Onkelos 


trans: ptuagint translates it, quepds dod: (ten days or so). 
Che Samaritan reads won w ov (some time, ora month). I have followed the trans- 


as of the Septuagint, as it seems to me to be the most correct. For D’D*, when 
: a mdicates a time without limits (comp, Gen. xl. 4; Numb. ix. 22; 1 Sam. xxix. 
XXV. 29), which Rashi cites, refers to row (year), in the same verse, 

prets the meaning of mov’, that it is to be a year from day to day, in contradistinc- 


tion to the. countin 
was years mentioned in the Bible; as mow, the year cf which 


' The text reads ww 
translates it the same, The Se 


~ tree plasited thirty lecoaat of a new year to the completion of the same. Thus, a 


: before the end of a year, was counted one year already at the 

year Iwn mwa oy owsw; and thus the three years 

nifies year of two years and thirty days. But by itself never sig- 

diva. When 4 PB 18 nowhere found to signity months; yet we find it signify 

custom of the East with win “month” (Exod, xii, 3; Lev, xvi.29), Besides, the 
| » Which I cite, is a sufficient reason for rendering wy “ ten days.” 


tract is very simple. The two parties sit upon the ground, face to 
with one knee upon the ground, and grasp each other’s hand, taiaies 
the thumbs, and pressing them against each other. The bride's q ng 
says, ‘] betroth to thee such an one, for the dowry of such an amoen’ 
The bridegroom replies, ‘ I accept from thee her betrothal to myself ‘ 
afford her ny protection, and ye who are present bear witness of thie 
In general the bridegroom waits for his bride eight or ten days, ‘ 
while ...the bride’s family occupy themselves in preparing for oa 
stock of household-furniture, which is sent on a trai . , 
future home.” 

In some cases, the interval lasted as much as years: “ There jg ofte 
an interval of years between the espousal and the marriage” (Grant’ 
Nestorians,” p. 177). 

The interval between the espousal and the nuptials having elapsed 
the marriage took place. 

Marriages took place at night. They were conducted as follows. 
When the time fixed for the marriage arrived, the father of the brig. 
prepared a great entertainment, and invited all his fellow-citizens to }, 
present at the nuptials of his daughter. He then led her, veiled (com 
ch.iv.), in procession to the tent of the bridegroom. This done, the 
bridegroom went in unto her in procession. Thus we read, when the 
patriarch Jacob was married, “ And Laban gathered together all th 
men of the place, and made a feast. And it came to pass, at night, he 
took his daughter Leah, and he brought her unto him, and he [Jaeoh) 
came to her.” The bringing of Leah and the coming of Jacob mep. 
tioned here, no doubt refers to the custom of the bride’s and bride. 
groom's processions. 

The following statements of the Eastern customs will still more 
illustrate the subject: ‘ It is customary in the East for marriages to take 
place at night” (Voice from Lebanon, p.278). ‘On the wedding-day, 
the bride goes in procession to the house of the bridegroom. The pro. 
cession is headed by a party of musicians... Arrived at the house, they 
sit down to a feast; and towards night the bridegroom's procession 
takes place, when he goes in state to the mosque . . . After his return, 
he sees the face of his bride for the first time, upon giving her a present 
of money” (Lane’s “ Modern Egypt,” vol.i. ch.6). “ We heard the 
sound of music and mirth, and, running to the window, observed the 
glare of torches in the street. We were told, it was the voice of the 
bridegroom and the bride. Some of us instantly set out to witness the 
spectacle of an Eastern marriage. The bridegroom was on his way to 
the house of the bride. According to custom, he walked in procession 
through several streets of the town, attended by a numerous body of 
friends, all in their showy Eastern garb. Persons bearing torches went 
first... Two of the torch-bearers stood close to the bridegroom, so 
that we had a view of his person. Some were playing an instrument not 
unlike our bagpipes, others were beating drums, and from time to time 
muskets were fired in honour of the oceasion ... At length the com- 
pany arrived at the entrance of the street where the bride resided. [m- 
mediately we heard the sound of many female voices, and observed, by 
the light of the torches, a company of veiled bridemaids, waiting on the 
balcony to give notice of the coming of the bridegroom. When they 
caught a sight of the approaching procession, they ran back into the 
house, making it resound with the ery, ‘ Halil! halil! halil!’ and music, 
both vocal and instrumental, commenced within. Thus the bridegroom 
entered in, and the door was shut. We were left standing in the street 
without, in the outer darkness” (Narrative of a Mission of Inquiry to 
the Jews, pp. 56, 57). 

When the bridegroom lived at a distant place from the bride, and the 
matter was entrusted to a faithful servant—as was the case respecting 
Eliezer, Abraham's servant, who was entrusted to espouse Rebecca for 
Isaac (comp. ch. iii.)—the feast was dispensed with (comp. Gen. xxiv.): 
and, instead of the bride’s procession, a parting procession took place. 
Of such a parting procession mention is made in the Bible, when Jacob 
secretly departed from Laban, and Laban pursued and overtook him. 
Laban then asked Jacob. ‘“ Wherefore didst thou flee away secretly. - - 
and didst not tell me, that I might have sent thee away with mirth and 
with songs, with tabret and with harp” (Gen. xxxi. 27). Laban no 
doubt referred to a custom prevailing at that time. The bridegrooms 
procession, however, and possibly also a feast, took place at the bride- 
groom’s residence. When the bride arrived, her intended husband wett 
out to meet her, and lead her to the tent appointed for her. This 
passed, the bridegroom's procession took place, when she became 
married wife of her husband. ‘Thus we read, when Rebecca arrived a 
her destination, ‘‘ And she said to the servant, What man is this that 
walketh in the field to meet us? And the servant said, It is my maste 
... And Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah’s tent, and he t 
Rebecca, and she became his wife” (Gen. xxiv. 65—67). The latter 
part of this verse, “and he took her, and she became his wife,” 20 d } 
refers to the ceremony of the procession which then took place, and Dy 
which she became his married wife. 

It was also customary for the relations of the bride to bestow & = 
ing upon her at the time she went in procession to the bridegroo® ’ 
house; or, in the other case, when she was espoused by a messeDgyr’. 
the time she departed. Of this blessing, and the form of it, mentio® 
expressly made when Rebecca departed from her father’s house: 
they blessed Rebecca, and said unto her, Thou art our sister; the 
the mother of thousands of ten thousands, and let thy seed possess 

of those which hate thee” (Gen. xxiv. 60). 
; th damsel, whe 

At the time of the marriage, or at the departure of the ae 
she was betrothed by a messenger, the father gave her a donation t 
her wet-nurse or her handmaid. Thus we read, at the gen 
Rebecea, ‘‘ And they sent away their sister Rebecea and her idl a 
(Gen. xxiv.59). Again, when the patriarch Jacob was ™ 
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tesh and Rachel, “ And he [ Laban J gave Zilpah, his ferpale slave 
handmaid] to his daughter Leah.” “ And he gave to his daughter 
shel Bilhah, his female slave” (Gen, xxix. 24, 29). 
— following will illustrate the difference between the handmaid and 
he wet-nurse mentioned above: “ The rich hire a wet-nurse for their 
dren If a boy, the father appoints a steady man, from the age of 
eu sae to be his Jaleh (attendant); but if it be a daughter, she has a 
a a called gees sefeed (white head), attached to her for the same 
as the laleh”” (Morier’s “ Second Journey through Persia’). 
Fhe ees sefeed was the ANS!’ (handmaid) mentioned in the Bible. 
(To be continued.) 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. A 
(iy the Identification of the Biblical Cities of Assyria, and on the Geography 
| of the Lower Tigris. 


CotoxeL RAWLINSON read a paper on the above subject. Ife explained, 
on the authority of the cuneiform inscriptions, that the city of Nineveh 
had occupied a large tract of country on the Tigris, opposite to Mosul; 
the tumali and ruins at Koyunjeh, Nabbi Yunus, Karamles, and 
Khursabad, marking the sites of suburbs and palaces belonging to that 
capital. Nimroud, named in the inscriptions “ Rebekha,” he identified 
sith Rehoboth, and showed it to have been a suburb cf the neighbour- 
ing large city of Resen or Alassar (called by Xenophon “ Larissa”), as 
Kovunjeh and Khursabad had been suburbs of Nineveh. Calah, he was 
‘aclined, upon Syriac and Talmudic authority, to place at Hatra, a city 
on the Tigris, at the extreme southern limit of Assyria. Kilch Shirgat, 
the only other Assyrian ruin upon the river, had been a mere castle or 
palace, and could not, therefore, have been included in the Biblical 
metropolitan list. He then gave a short deseription of the Nahrwan 
Canal, a magnificent work, executed by Nushirwan, which had irrigated 
some thousands of square miles, and had supplied food to some millions 
of persons. It was now entirely dry. Passing on to the Chal-i-Nim- 
rud, usually supposed to mark the site of the Median wall of Xenophon, 
he explained that this was nothing more than an artificial dyke, con- 
structed for the purpose of collecting the waters of the desert into a 
reservoir, whence they could be let out by sluices, according as. the 
neighbouring lands required to be irrigated. He thought it was a work 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s, and believed that it had been alluded to by Eratos- 
thenes. ‘The Median wall described by Xenophon was probably part of 
the enciente of Babylon. Sittare, where the Greeks passed the ‘Tigris, 
he placed as low down as Der; and the famous city of Opis, on the’ 
Physcus, he thought was to be looked for at the mouth of the Dialeh. 
After describing the ruins of Sekherieh, which on various grounds he 
identified as the Messene of the Greeks, he went on to notice the bifur- 
cation of the ‘Tigris. This curious natural feature had been very accu- 
rately described both by Pliny and Stephen, and the Arab writers 
enabled us to connect those ancient notices with the modern geography 
of the country. The Cauchian plains of Pliny were shown to be the 
Coche of the Syrians and Jukha of the Arabs, while the Delos of Ste- 
phen was still preserved in the name of Dialeh (quite distinct from 
Vijieh), which the Bedouins of the present day apply to the dry bed of 
the Tigris, running by the ruins of Wasit. ‘The Tigris had changed its 
course several times. At the period of the Christian era it was divided 
into two streams. Under the Sassanians, the left-hand or eastern branch 
was alone navigable. In the 7th year of the Hijreb, the right-hand or 
western branch was re-opened, while in the 15th century of our era the 
river took the form which it retains to the present day. The tract of 
country between the two arms, owing to its natural depression, had been 
always more or Jess subject to innundations, and boats had passed from 
Wasit to the Kuphrates along tracts artificially formed for them in the 
marshes, The character of the country was the same in the present 
day; and the Tigris, from the- tomb of Abdullah Ibn Alito Kurna, 
now ran in a channel which was formerly named the Abul Assad Canal, 
and which had been cleared out under the Caliph Mansur for the pur- 
poses of navigation. Below the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
Colonel Rawlinson showed that four cities had been successively built, 
as the sea had retired before the deposit of alluvium, to serve as com- 
mercial emporia. These cities were the Havileh’ of Genesis, Beth 
Yakina of the Assyrian inscriptions, Teredon of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
billah of the Sassanians. The increment of land about the delta could 
e chronologically traced, and was found, since the commencement of 
he Christian era, to have taken place at the very extraordinary rate of 
mile in 30 years. Some account was then given of a famous city, 
named Taha Duniyas in the Assyrian inscriptions, which was thought 
to be Susa itself; and the paper closed with a notice of the two cities 
on the Haffar Canal, which had often been confounded, but which were 
id reality distinet places. One had been formerly named Perath, or 
edie a and more recently Bahmen Ardeshir, now corrupted to 
tified b a he other was Spasine Charas, which had been first for- 
6 Pais exander, had been the capital of an independent state under 
: ‘an monarchy, and which, having been named Kerkhi Misam 
by and Costerabad by the Sassanians, and Mahezai 
sahides af ‘, Was now represented by the port of Mahamrah, so long a 
& “t of contest between the Persian and Turkish governments. 

Awa oderiek Murchison, having been called on by the president to 
Colonel iy concerning the geological allusions in the memoir of 
nina inson, said, that the elevation of land along parts of the 
se of the Tigris might very probably, as suggested, have deflected 
that river partial] dh i 4 4 d th *° id i f th 
taof the E : and have also augmented the rapid increase of the 
rates. T’he continual accession, from the 
Writings at s,to that delta, as proved by comparing the sacre: 
8°, the Greek, Latin, and Mohammedan historians, and the British 


surveys of the last and present century, was, he thought, of very great 
importance to geological science, inasmuch as the rate of increase of a 
mile in 30 years, as deduced by the author, was probably about double 
the growth of any other delta, including even that of the Mississippi. 
This phenomenon he attributed in part to the circumstance of the mud 
and sand carried down by the Euphrates and its associated streams 
being derived in immense volume from the slightly-coherent tertiary 
formations, through which those rivers flow for such enormous distances, 
and specially to this detrital matter being deposited in so land-locked a 
body of water as the Persian Gulf, in which, aided by the inset of the 
tide, the sediment is poured back, instead of being swept out by a 
boisterous open sea. At the rate of increase calculated, the Persian 
Gulf must be entirely filled up within a period which might be roughly 
estimated. In reference to any oscillation of land within the historie 
era, whereby the Ligris and Euphrates may have partially changed their 
courses, Sir Roderick considered that a very small amount of unequal 
elevation will occasion deilections like those alluded to; just as a small 
rise of land at the south-eastern end of the Caspian Sea had deflected 
the Oxus, and turned that great river into the Aral. But though these 
operations seem mighty in the eye of man, they are as nothing in inten- 
sity of cause when compared with the great down-cast of land by which 
that chasm was produced in which the Dead Sea lies, at 1,300 feet 
beneath the adjacent Mediterranean Sea—a feature which he attributed 
not to any gradual depression, but to a sudden, violent, and extensive 
collapse of that portion of the earth’s crust. In thanking Colonel Raw- 
l'nson for so valuable a communication—on which, he added, that men 
of learnivg rather than geologists should speak—Sir Roderick reminded 
the meeting how the author formerly indicated that the Havileh of 
Genesis (Obillah of the present day), which is now 50 miles from the 
sea, was the sea-port to which the gold was brought in the early days of 
sacred history, probably from the Malayan Chersonesus,—Agricultural 
Magazine. 


THE SABBATH OF COMFORT Fay). 
Wuenre is the spot on earth that ever was so blest 
As once wert thou, Jerusalem, God’s chosen place of rest ? 
There, in surpassing beauty, once rose the sacred fane ; 
QO grant that we, in mercy, may behold the like again. 
The marble walls, of spotless white, did a glorious view unfold ; 
The massive doérs, the glist’ning roof, all bright with burnish’d gold. 
Of Lebanon’s matchless cedars the choicest there were brought, 
Inlaid with sparkling silver, most wonderfully wrought; 
And precious gems, of beauteous hues, amidst the work were found, 
Which shed a lustrous splendour on all the objects round. 
The pure and priceless vessels there, what terms may serve to tell ? 
Turn from the unpretending verse, and search the Scripture well. 
Mv humble verses but repeat, in echo’s faintest sound, | 
The words of holy history—there sublimity is found. 
Yet well might Zion's glory the coldest breast inspire, 
Touch’d by the royal poet's sonz, rous’d by the prophets fire. 
Thus, whilst I linger o’er the page, I feel my heartstrings rise, 
I hear the prophet’s awful voice, the Psalmist’s melodies ; 
I'see once more before me the glorious Temple stand, 
I dwell once more in safety in our own beloved land, 
O happy, happy momeits, while hope is ever nigh, 
A gift in mercy giv’n, a sign of vast eternity ; 
And happy hours, and days, and years, shall sure be ours again, 
For He Himself hath said the word, who never spoke in vain. 
Tho’ grief and woe have long been ours, our spirit well nigh crusl'd, 
Our temple laid in ruins, our sacred singers hush‘d, 
Yet hath the mighty outstretch’d arm, that held the chast’ning rod, 
Sustain’d us and preserv’d us, O just and mighty God! 
When burning tears stream down the cheeks, and sorrows dim the cye, 
We turn, O Lord, again to Thee, Thou who art ever nigh; 
Our troubles are forgotten, our hearts once more rejoice, 
We pour forth songs of praise to Thee with our united voice. 
R. A. 
Soctery ror Retrevinc THE Poor purtnc Movury- 
ING.—On Sunday last, the Committee of this excellent charity pre- 
sented Mr. Moss Defries, a member of the committee, with a mark of 
respect, handsomely framed and glazed, containing the following 
inscription :— 
A Testimonial, presented to Moss Defries, Esq. by the Committee of the 
Society for Relieving the Poor during the Confined Mourning. 


As a token of respect and esteem entertained for that gentleman, for the 
earnest endeavour, the indefatigable exertions and energetical efforts evinced 
at all times towards the advancement and interest of the society, as well as 
for the valuable assistance and extensive support rendered on all occasions, 
and which has so materially tended to promote the welfare and well-being 
thereof. For these useful, important, and grateful services, this is but ap 
humble acknowledgment. 

S. Sebag, president ; H. Isaacs, vice-president ; Samuel Lyons, treasurer ; 

Phillip Levy, Abraham J. Vanderlyn, Josiah Lazarus, Bero Berlinda, 
D. Lazarus, Abraham Barnett, Edward Davis, Phineas Hyam. 


After the presentation of the same, which took place at the residence 


of Mr. Jonas Defries, the Committee and other friends of Mr. Defries 


t down to a supper and dessert, which consisted of every delicacy of 
the season. During the evening the health of the various officers = 
the charity, as well as of Mr. and Mrs. Defries, the on 
Mr. M. Defries, were severally given and responded to; aged 
company separated at a late hour, after having spent a most happy 
and convivial evening. 
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The Fewish Chronicle. 


Friday, August 8, 5611—1851. 


«* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


= = 
REMARKS ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 

By tie AMERICAN 

Sect. 4.— Joshua and the Judges. 


The history of Israel during the time of the Judges presents a deplo- 
rable picture of retrogression, of rudeness, corruption, and lawlessness, 
which may be ascribed to the following circumstances :— Moses expressly 
commanded them to take possession of all the land, from Lebanon to 
the desert, from the sea to the Euphrates; and not to permit one of 
the aborigines to live amongst Israel, lest they should become a snare 
unto them. But Joshua, wearied by a war of seven or eight years’ 
duration, supposed he had done enough by having made the Israclites 
the ruling power of the country; he stopped his warlike operations, in 
the hope that the Israelites, after some repose, and after having esta- 
blished legal order in the Jand already in their possession, would accom- 

lish what he had so gloriously beguo. But this was not the case ; 
Joshua died too soon; the Israelites, too, were tired of the war, and, 
satisfied with the portion of land which they possessed, permitted dif- 
ferent fragments of nations to live amongst them; and as it is nearly 
always the case that the conquerors embrace the customs, habits, rell- 
gion, and maniers of the conquered, so it was also here the ease in 
regard to the Israelites and Canaanites. The Israelites having lived in 
a desert, without having had much intercourse with other nations, knew 
little of the refined manners, of the convenience and luxury, of the cor- 
ruption and demoralisation of the Canaanites, who appear to have been 
a commercial people, among whom ease, comfort, luxury, refined man- 
ners, corruption and demoralisation, had reached an excessive degree. 
The Canaanites, like all idolatrous nations, sanctioned the vilest excess, 
extravagance and debauchery, by their religion, aud by their perverted 
notions of gods and demi-gods; so that idolatry and immorality were 
the two fractions of the same unit. It was therefore very natural that 
the Israelites soon yielded to the idolatry of the Canaanites, to their 
corruptions and vices. Joshua had not established a union among the 
tribes of Israel, because they had not been sufficiently settled. He 
might have expected that they would appear thrice every year at Shiloh, 
where the tabernacle stood, and where the interests of the whole nation 
were to be secured; but they, giving themselves up to idolatry, did not 
appear in Shiloh at all; the national bonds, such as circumcision, the 
Sabbath, the festivals, one altar, one law, one God, etc., were violently 
torn; the law of Moses, deposited in Shiloh, could not become the com- 
mon good of the nation, because of their deficiency in reading and 
writing, so that it was very natural that the tribes, after the pattern of 
the Canaanites, separated from each other, and became jealous and 
inamicable towards cach other, which frequently resulted in internal 
wartare. 

Being surrounded by enemies, and having them in the very heart of 
the country—being deprived of the law and of legal government, and 
being divided into small and jealous tribes—the Israelites were fre- 
quently subjected to their enemies, and the yoke of tyrannical conquerors 
made them frequently feel the wrongs which they committed, and roused 
their energies in some measure. When, then, a hero grew up among 
them, and slew their enemies—such as Gideon, Jephthah, and Sampson 
—it was only a momentary release; for those rulers seem to have been 
as rude as the people, and as ignorant of the laws of Moses as the rest 
of them; so that no attempt was made to restore the unity of Israel, or 
to teach them the law of Moses; and the hydra always reproduced its 
own horrible heads. 

It appears, however, that the southern country was not so corrupted 
as the northern; there were not many fragments of the Canaanites ; 
the foreign enemies were but the Philistines, whose enmity commenced 
at a later date; there were large cities, such as Gilgal, Mizpah, Bethel, 
Hebron, Shiloh, Namath, ete., where the people lived closer together ; 
there it appears, was the national character, the religion, and the law of 
the Israelites preserved ; and there was a stricter adherence to the law, 
a better sort of cultivation of the mind, and also more desire to call the 
laws of Moses into practice. There we see, from time to time, a bril- 
liant star arise on the obscure horizon of the Israclites: and from thence 
sometimes the men of God came to admonish the people because of their 
wickedness, and to call upon them to live according to the law of Moses. 
But their words died away without due effect; the great body of the 
people being too ignorant and too rude to understand them, and too 
much corrupted and demoralised to leave their pagan altars. So the 
lamentable condition of the nation remained unaltered and the same: 
‘And in those days was no king in Israel; every man did what was 


right in his sight.” Even no high-priest is mentioned from Phineas 


down to Eli, consequently there was none, or thev were very insignifi- 


cant men. 


Sect. 5.—Samuel, Saul, David, Solomon. 


Samuel Was born at a time when the corruption as well as the 
misfortunes of Israel had reached the highest pitch; the sons of Eli 
are a representation of the corruption, and the capture of the national 
agar, the ark, by the enemy, is a representation of the misfortune 
por ‘that age. Samuel, a powerful spirit, a just, upright, 

’ plous Man, a sincere and disinterested friend of the people, 


a devout and zealous follower of Moses, revived the godly spirit ; 

[srael, overthrew the pagan altars, uprooted the rudeness and domeid. 
ization, established law and unity among Israel, so that David coula md 
of him, * Moses and Aaron among His priests, and Samuel among th 

proclaimers of His name ;” and the Talmud supposes him as important 
to Israel as Moses and Aaron. He studied the law of Moses in Shilo} 

instructed by the old and venerable Eli; and when yet young he had 
built up a reputation as a scholar and a prophet. € convinced the 
people, that the source of their misfortune was in their abominable 
conduct, in their idolatry and deplorable isolation into Jealous tribes. 
that their salvation can be found only in a strict adherence to the 
Mosaic law, and in union. TIlis simplicity, honesty, and eloquence 
gained for him the confidence of the people, and so he succeeded to 
unite them against their enemies, whose progress he stayed, to give to 
the country peace, justice, morality, and religion, which are the trye 
bases of national prosperity. : 

Knowing, as he did, that the blessings of civilization, and the 
maintenance of the Mosaic system, depend upon the education and 
knowledge of the people, he ins:ituted a high school, the scholars of 
which were called Bene ITannebiim, scholars of the prophets; from 
this school came the poets, orators, lawyers, politicians, and philosophers 
of the people, and also those which were afterwards distinguished as 
prophets, who, as it seems, were themselves teachers of this school. 
This school prevented the return of the rudeness and ignorance of 
bygone ages, and established the word of God for all ages and nations, 
Samuel travelled year after year through the country to administer 
justice and to teach the word of God, which made the word of God the 
common good of the nation, and dethroned the idols. 

When Samuel had grown old and unable to guide Israel, he com. 
mitted the fault of resigning his office to the hands of his sons, who were 
too weak to maintain themselves, and to protect the nation against 
foreign enemies; ew misfortunes overcame the people; they saw 
themselves again forsaken, without a strong and protective hand, 
without a man in whom the confidence of all the people is vested; the 
spirit of the people was awakened; the necessity of union and of a 
legal government was commonly felt; wherefore they asked of the 
old Samuel to give them a firm. government, a king, powerful enough 
to unite, govern, and protect them. Samuel felt grieved, and opposed 
this revolution; but the people insisted, and Saul was given unto them 
as the first king; Seul, whose personal and manly beauty was calculated 
to gain for him the love and obedience of the people; the weakness of 
his family and of his tribe should be a security against tyranny and 
despotism. Saul, wise and powerful, governed the people; he kept them 
together in union and concert; he made the nation formidable to 
foreign enemies; he respected the laws of Moses, and executed them 
all over the country; he venerated the old prophet, and acted prudently 
in every respect. But at length he became jealous of the youthful 
and heroic David, disobedient against the prophet, bloodthirsty against 
his opponents, and tyrannical to his own friends, which caused mang to 
follow after the persecuted David. Ile lost the love of his best 
subjects; jealousy and revenge, remorse and repentance, threw the 
youthful and active king intoa melancholy condition; he surrounded his 
throne with flatterers; sought pastime and neglected the government; 
by which he attracted the invading army of the Philistines, who bad 
noticed his lethargy. Saul, ina spirit of despair, fought a decisive 
battle on Mount Gilboa, his army was defeated, the noble Jonathan lost 
his life, and Saul committed suicide; but the Israelites were no more in 
so bad a condition that the death of their chief and the loss of one 
battle could overthrow their independence, which strongly proves their 
progress as a nation. David's elegy on that occasion, and his other 
poems written at that age, show the flourishing condition of poetry, and 
the fear of the witch of En-Dor is no faint proof that the Mosaic law 
was established in Israel, which were the consequences of Samuels 
activity, and of the school which he had established, in which so many 
young men were educated that we read of choruses of prophets, who 
congratulated Saul; but Saul had also done a great deal towards the 
prosperity of the nation, and we can only deplore the unfortunate events 
whieh turned the heroic and powerful Saul into a bloodthirsty tyrant, 
who ended as tyrants generally do. 

(Zo be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Some few years back I was engaged by a Christian gentleman 
to supervise a metrical version of the Psalms from the English — 
ized translation, and to write notes to the same; subsequently to whic ; 
he requested further elucidation on certain passages, which he divid 
into doubtful,” obscure,” and “ unintelligible.” Among my lites 
rary remains,” | have found some memoranda of portions of my replies, 
which I wil! forward for occasional insertion ; not because I think 08 
either complete or conclusive, but in the hope of eliciting more ae 
remarks from your talented correspondents. Quoting occasionally rom 
memory, | do not always give the exact words of my authorities. 

Yours respectfully, 


Birmingham. Puitip ABRAHA™. 


ROUGH NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 
| Crass A, MARKED “ DouBTFUL.” 
No. 1.—Psalm vii. 7: “So shall the congregation of the people compass 

thee about ; for their sakes, therefore, return thou on high.” ‘% 
Exposition.—Notice, first, that the translation, ‘for THEIR sakes, 
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rong, and confuses the sense. It should be, “ for its [her] sake;” or, 

« [teturn to the high place,” or “to the height.” The high place 
may either mean heaven, or the holy seat in Zion. 

The sense is, ‘ For the same congregation's sake that is come about 
Thee expecting judgment, return to the house of Thy divine habitation 
ror majesty]. 50 the Chaldee has it. Kimchi observes, “* When God 
<ooms to take no notice of the transgressions of man, it is as if He 
ascended from the place of His power, and from His judgment-seat ; 
but when He visits and judges their iniquities, Tle then seems to elevate 
Himself on high, or to return to His judgment-seat.” : 

Compare Genesis XVI. 22: the Lord's a going up.” Now as the 
whole of this Psalm is an invocation of God's judgment, the royal bard 
here entreats justice for the congregation, the select community (see 
Numb. xxvii. 17; Levit. iv. 15, etc.), and punishment for the evil-doers. 
Vote. —The same word as used in the original, means also “ tes- 
evidence.” ‘The Jews certainly are a community evidencing 
(jod’s omnipotence. Mendelssohn translates, “Und wende dich gen 
Himmel iiber sie.” 

No. 2.—Psalm x. 10: strong ones; in the Liturgy, ‘ His 
captains. 

Exposition.—Perhaps both the words ‘‘ strong ones” and “ captains” 
could be better rendered by “ His strength(s)” (ses forces). 

“The feeble ave borne down and overwhelmed by his superior 
strength,” is a good reading. 

The figure being taken from a beast of prey, “ strong ones,” if used, 
must intend to imply his strong claws or teeth. 

«The unhappy fall into his mighty fangs.”” The Targum says, 
« And the poor man will fall by the [or, in the] strength of his snares.” 
Mendelssohn reads, ‘‘ seine Mordgebeine.” 


No. 3.—Psalm xvii. 10: “ They are enclosed in their own fat.” 


Exposition. —The Catholic version reads, “ They have shut up their 
fat;” and a note remarks, “ that is, their bowels of compassion, for they 
have none” (the verb 93D being in Kal, not Niphal, would seem to 
favour this reading). Shut up—inflated in their fat (luxuries)—their 
mouth—they speak, ete. Archbishop Parker! renders this passage— 

So fat and fed ; they iet so redde 
in wealth they stand full hye 


Proud speeche to seek; euen what they leeke 
they walk disdainfully. 


The Hebrew word 227 means originally fat of an animal; hence, the 
choice and best part of anything, as fat is the richest part of the flesh. 
Compare “the fat of the land” adm (Gen. xlv. 18); “the fat of 
wheat” MOM 29M (Psalm Ixxxi.17); non adn “the fat of the 
xidneys [or, the kidney-fat] of wheat,” i.e., the finest wheat or flour 
(Isaiah Xxxiv.6). fv", originally “ oil,” is similarly used in Numbers 
x.20, 21, 

Hence the text may mean: ‘ Their fat meats, or luxuries, have closed 
tuem up (inflated them) ;’’ and thence deducing a second sense, “ ‘Their 
hearts have become thickly covered with fat ;” torpid, unfeeling, fatuous, 
cull (compare Psalm Ixxiii. 7,8); as in Latin, Pinguis, “ fat, dull, 
stupid” (compare also Job xv.27; Deut. xxxii. 15; Psalm exix. 70, ete.). 

: lhe whole of the latter portion of this Psalm is a contrast between 
the hopes of the sensual worldling and those of the pious Psalmist, 
Mendelssohn’s commentator (Joel Briel) remarks, ‘‘ The fat that covers 
“er inward parts surrounds and encloses their flesh ; they behold their 
cood coudition, and therefore they speak proudly.” 


(To be continued.) 


REVIEW, 
SERMONS, preached on various occasions, ut the West London Synagogue 
Y British Jews, By the Rev. D. W. Marks, Minister of the Congre- 
jon. London: Groombridge and Sons. 
Is the field of Hebrew literature, this volume of sermons is the first 
thay its kind dedicated to the God of Israel, and offered up ina 
sey dedicated to Israel's God. After these sermons had been 
Mersees on Various occasions, for the edification of the congregation 
he Fata ee they were published for the public in general, but for 
. sdiiseete public in particular; and we wish we could add, ‘‘ for the 
ston of the latter also; but we must hesitate ere we pronounce 
new “oqualified opinion. The Jewish press must endeavour to 
; ae publie opinion in its actual state, without deviating either ‘‘ to 
Pre es to the left.” We shall, as far as it concerns ourselves, 
amy Ca raion without fear and without reproach ;” and shall * give 
a as ' iat which is Caesar s, and unto God what belongs to God. 
Tolume. we er and contents of several sermons published in this 
edified with" ge that the generality of the Jewish public will not be 
to perusal; on the contrary, they will be a“ vexation of 
2 reviewin any. But we will not anticipate the plan we mean to pursue 
g this work. 
add ts se this work is the first-fruit of its kind —we wish we could 
thus much POLES aly the field of Hebrew literature. In saying 
standard ¢ ms Wi a no means depreciate the merits and high moral 
220, which peg er of books we now possess, and have possessed long 
Neditation be calculated to raise the mind and soul of man in self- 
above the vanities of sublunary existence, and instruct the 
bing a op Parker's version, one of the most rare books inthe British Museum, 


bUt never Published.” Opy in existence. It was printed in the reign of Edward VI., 


= 


— 


devout reader who, with pious contemplation, seeks information in the 
retirement of his privacy concerning his duties towards his God, his 
fellow-man, and towards himself. But they are all of them written in 
the Hebrew tongue, and are therefore, for the generality of readers, 
inaccessible; they are “sealed books, in which they cannot read.”” But 
this collection of sermons is written in the vernacular, and, therefore, 


‘those who run way read” NPA yyy We are not aware of, 
nor have we met with, any sermons of a purely Jewish tendency 
published for family devotion. We trust that this first publication will 
be the pioneer to break the barren ground which till now has not been 
cultivated, and will call forth other publications adapted to foster the 
tender plant of true religion and genuine piety. 

We regret to meet among the many excellent sermons which breathe 
the spirit of charity and brotherly love, the spirit of godliness and 
rectitude, with some of a polemical and controversial tendency. Ser- 
mons preached from the pulpit, or sermons published for private devo- 
tion, we maintain, ought to be free from all polemics. The minister to 
whose care the spiritual welfare of his congregation is entrusted, is like 


the physician who attends to our physical infirmities; the one cures the 


soul, the other the body. As we could not place any reliance in a phy- 
sician who, instead of allaying our pains, would by his medicine increase 
them, so we would receive with caution the instruction from the pulpit 
which, instead of curing the diseases of the soul, and spreading the 
healing balm on its wounds, would tend to mortify them. 

We say again, we regret that a few of a polemical tendency have 
found their way intoa collection of well-digested and instructive sermons. 
We shall give extracts, in suecessive numbers of our paper, which will 
no doubt be gratifving to our readers, and will prove their moral excel- 
lencies. For the present we will conclude our remarks with the fol- 
lowing exiracts, reserving, however, to ourselves the liberty of examining, 
in our next impression, into the soundness of those sermons which 
diverge into doctrinal dissertations. 


“It requires no elaboration of proof to impress upon your minds, a truth 
which must be evident to every one capable of reflection, that youth is the 
fittest season for seriously undertaking the work of patience, forbearance, 
and self-control; since the crosses and vexations, and the trials and 
temptations to which this phase of existence is subject, cannot be compared 
in point of magnitude, or of the keen sense that they excite in the heart, to 
those which beset us at a more advanced period, when we are called cut into 
business or active life. Again, the disposition of a youth is especially 
adapted to this species of moral work, which requires above all things 
submissiveness ; because, being aware of the limited range of his knowledge 
and experience, and how totally dependant he is upon his parents and 
teachers, for guidance in the path that leads to honour, virtue, and happi- 
ness, the very first lesson which he learns is, what Almighty God intended 
it to be—obedience. 

“It does not follow, however, that this lesson is always faithfully practised ; 
and perhaps there might be some young persons now present sho, if the 
quéstion were put to them, whether their parents or themselves are the 
safer authorities as to what might conduce to their ultimate benefit, would 
unhesitatingly reply, the former: and still at times, when a father or 
mother’s advice should be found in opposition to their own inclinations, they 
might manifest much annoyance and ill-humour, much obstinacy and 
contradiction, betore they could bring theniselves to acknowledge by their 
actions, that a parent possesses more wisdom and has more experience than 
his child. Now if the case which I merely suppose should indeed exist ; 
and if amongst my hearers there should be any children who, though they 
do not positively disobey their parents, still find it difficult to subdue their 
obstinate spirits, and to conform. themselves to parental guidance, I would 
invite them to give their earnest consideration to the words of the text, 
pronounced by God himself. “If you cannot keep.up with footmen, how 
shall you be able to run against horses?” If you, ata season of life, when 
obedience is your distinguishing virtue, cannot so check your impetuous 
disposition, master your perverse spirit, and submit to the superior judgment 
of those who love you better, because more wisely, than you love yourselves; 
what reasonable hope can you have, that when you become men and women, 
and when the yassions which you now nurse in your hearts will have 
acquired such force as to steal away your reason and to rule you with an 
iron sceptre, you will be able to encounter real vexations and trials, and to 
practise forbearance and self-denial, without which you would not only be 
discontented and unhappy, but you would be regarded by your fellow- 
creatures as offensively proud, overbearing and tyrannical ; and worst of all, 
you would be totally unfitted to live the life of pious Israelites ? 


“ These words of rebuke come home to us also, brethren, with increased 
force, when we consider that we are living in an age, when an earnest Zeal 
for religion prevails throughout the land, whilst we Jews, the descendants of 
the very people from whom the rest of mankind have learned all that they 
know of God and eternity, are not unfrequently deficient in animated 
devotion, and do not display as much attachment as we ought to the 
doctrines and practices of our holy faith. It were indeed a scandal if we, 
who have led so many of other communities to the altar of religion, should 
be less earnest for God aud for a pious life than our disciples. Observe, 
brethren, the earnestness displayed by the men and women of each religious 
denomination in this country, for everything that is calculated to promote 
and maintain the doctrines which they profess. Amongst the majority of 
our non-Jewish brethren, every member of the household assembles at 
morning and evening to join in family devotion ; nor does the a of a 
family sit down to his daily meal, without offering up t] 
Supreme Being for the food with which he furnishes the tab > -\gain, 
religious instruction at home forms a principal branch of 
the family, and most strictly do they observe their Sabbat * oug or 
not solemnized on the day which is universally admitted to be comman - 
by Scripture. And how do our non-Jewish brethren sanctify their Sabbat b 
‘Vaking their lesson from the Jews of old, husband and wife, children e 
servants, flock to the house of prayer and religious instruction; Oe oe 
may be enabled to discharge this duty, they fix their residence sated ev 
house of worship, and if one should not be at hand, no man hea : 

ten te anil him to bring the temple of prayer near to 
uniary sacrifice it might cost him to Orn, for 
is abode. ‘The sacred building once raised, it vever lacks congregants, 
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men and women proceed there at ail seasons. In fine, many of our neigh- 
bours make religion what it ought to be—the chief consideration of life. 


"122 (Hebrew and English) Treasures or Oxrorp; contain- 
ing Poetical Compositions by the Ancient Jewish Authors m Spain ; and 
Compiled from Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by 
I. Edelman and Leopold Dukes. Edited and rendered into English by 
M. H. Bresstavu. PartI. London: Groombridge and Sons. 


Ir is a remarkable fact, that the light of Jewish literature shone most 
brightly in the dark ages; and an eminent Christian divine (Dr. M+Caul) 
justly observes, “the Jews had no dark ages.” Spain was the fragrant 
nursery-garden in which Jewish literature grew, and spread its verdant 
branches over the then dark aspect of the surrounding fields. The 
sweet melodies of Jewish songs—vigorous, yet not unfrequently plaintive, 
—revived the drooping spirits of the captivity, and poured the balm of 
consolation into the anxious breasts of suffering humanity. In the 
zenith of their grandeur, the Jewish poets of Spain sang praises unto 
God, and attributed their high position to the Source of all good. They 
did not become giddy on the summit of their greatness, but with digni- 
tied compassion beckoned down to their less fortunate brethren, and 
offered them relief. Nor did they, in the depth of their sorrow and 
grief, despair of help. True, the strains of their songs were melancholy, 
yet they were not desponding; they were animated by the bright hope 
of a better future, and the light of genuine religion, which penetrated 
the gloomy heart. The spirit of pure faith, which breathed in their 
words and actions the breath of consolatory relief, maintained that high 
standard of morality and piety for which the poetry of the Jews in the 
middle ages is so eminently distinguished, and its excellency is admitted 
even by those who are otherwise not so ready to allow any superiority 
(not to say equality) to Jewish efforts in the ficld of literature. 

A great number of the productions of Jewish authors in that age 
are printed. Yetthere area vast number unpublished and which exist in 
manuscript only. And where is there a library in the world which 
contains a larger collections of these manuscripts than the Bodleian ? 
Where are the great collections of Pocoke and Huntingdon? At the 
Bodleian. Where are the valuable collections of Oppenheim and 
Michacl? At the Bodleian. Hence the European or rather the 
universal reputation of that gigantic library, and hence the resolution of 
Messrs. Edelman and Dukes to repair to Oxford, and there explore 
the rich and golden mines of Oxford’s magnificent library. Although 
neither of these two learned men are overloaded with the treasures of 
this world, they determined, with a perseverance worthy of the sacred 
cause, to transcribe some of the most valuable manuscripts and bring 
them forth to the light of the world. Neither inconvenience nor 
indigence, could slacken their zeal or damp their ardour. A few of our 
wealthy brethren have contributed to their support at Oxford. Having 
copied some of the writings, which had never yet appeared in print, 
and having, through the columns of the Jewish Chronicle, made known 
the existence of these valuable MSS., they naturally became anxious to 
give the English public some idea of the beauties contained in these 
writings; and Mr. M. EH. Bresslau having volunteered to render them 
into English, they readily entrusted the translation and editing of these 
copies to the care of that able scholar, whose performance of the task, 
as shewn in the book before us, fully realizes the most sanguine expect- 
ations. 

That this task was a very difficult one may be easily imagined, and 
we will quote the translator’s own observations on this subject. He 
says— 

“ Whoever is acquainted with the Hebrew language, and especially with 
the post-biblical writings in that tongue, must be aware of the great diffi- 
culty of translating even prose Hebrew into English or any modern tongue, 
and to retain the power peculiar to the original. Yet, in translations from 
prose, where the sense of the original forms the principal theme, para- 
phrases frequently answer the purpose and meet with indulgence at the 
hands of the severest critic. Not so, however, is it with Hebrew poetry. 
Here the language and the peculiar applications of biblical terms form the 
principal attraction in the original; the metre, too, is peculiar to the 
Hebrew, and the task of giving even a faint idea of the original in English 
or any modern tongue, presents difficulties, the surmounting of which 
the boldest and most persevering translator must shrink from, if not 
despair at. The compilers of this first part of the ‘Treasures of Oxford 
have selected a great quantity of poetry, still I was compelled to go through 
the task, having pledged myself to the English public to furnish an English 
translation. I confess, that I myself, though used*to translations from 
Hebrew, underrated the difficulty till 1 proceeded with the work. Many a 
a time, after sitting and brooding over a stanza for hours, I laid my pen 
down in despair, because I felt the force of the original, | was charmed 
with its beauty, but perceived that I could not transplant it from its original 
garden. I felt that, as soon as I removed the flower to another soil, it 
crumbled to pieces, and could scarcely retain its fragrance. Hence my 
introductory remarks to the various poems are as much apologetic as 
explanatory. If evera translator, then, had to crave indulgence from the 
reader, it is I who must do so; and I doubt not that it will be granted 
by every one who knows anything of the two languages. I have not 
attempted in my translation any metre or rhyme, but confined myself to 
the task of rendering the ideas of the original into English. I thought it 
necessary, however, to give (in notes at foot) the English reader some idea of 
the Hebrew metre where it was particularly skilful and ingenious. 

he second part of the “Treasures of Oxford” being principally prose, I 
trust I shalt not require to make so many apologies. Meanwhile I leave it 
in the hands of the public ; and it is for them to judge whether the manu- 
scripts of our ancient writers in the Bodleian Library deserve a translation 

ornot. I consider it my duty, however, to tell the public, that there are 
Rumerous manuscripts in the above library of more intrinsic merit than 
those contained in the brochure which I have translated, and that there are 

deed great literary treasures concealed in those MS., which it is the object 


fA 


| 


of the compilers and the translator to publish if this first attempt 
meet with approbation.” 


should 
Among the authors whose productions appear in this very interest; 
work, are Rabbi Judah Halevi, Rabbi Moses Aben Ezra, Rabb; Jade 
Alcharizi, Rabbi Solomon Ben Gabirol, Rabbi Chiyga Aldavi, and Rabb; 
Abraham Aben Ezra. The erudite Mr. Dukes gives, at the ade 
the book, soine “* Notes and Observations,” in which he enumerates the 
respective productions cf these great authors, who are justly the boas 
of the Jews, and who form “ the flower” of the Jewish literary cinel 


during the middle ages. Mr. Dukes introduces these « Notes” with 
the following pointed remarks :— : 


“The reader may perhaps ask, of what use is it to, publish poems os 
ancient bards? My reply is—first, do not all nations, “ according to es 
tongues and according to their lands,” honour their ancient poets, and inn 
them from obscurity to the light of the world? and why should we, ti, 
Jews, remain behind in honouring our ancient writers, who are an eneae 
and a glory to our nation? Secondly, [ answer, or rather I ask, jg ri 
bury in oblivion the memory of all sages—and surely the ancient bards i 
the Jews were all men of learning and wisdom—what is left to us ? Are 
not the endowments of the mind such as a powerful intellect, keen obser. 
vation, and elegant expression, the most noble gifts of mankind? Is po. 
Poesy the divine daughter, who soars up to the heart of the heavens het 
carries man on her wings? Docs not Poesy descend into the depths of 
the human heart, and lend speech and expression to the thoughts and 
reflections which traverse it? Remember, dear reader, that the poens which 
are given in this volume are also invaluable for the beauty of the language. 
The skilful and versatile application of words displayed by the authors, 
proves to demonstration that the Hebrew language is. one of the Inoxt 
elegant, and at the same time, one of the most flexible, bending beneath the 
pen of the poet at his will, “ turning as clay to the seal” in the master; 
hand ; and also shewing that the words in Hebrew are of an elastic natyre 
and may be applied in various forms to various objeets, which enhances the 
beauty of its poetry.” 


It remains for us to observe, that in the work before us the Hebrey 
is printed on the right, and the English on the left part of the book, 
which contains :— 

1. An elaborate preface by Mr. Edelman, giving a sketch of the lives 
of the authors, with copious extracts, and argumentative proofs of his 
views respecting the dates of the various productions. — Le also gives 4 
detailed account of the fuc-sunile of Maimonides’ hand-writing, which 
appears in the Hebrew, p.xxiv., at the conclusion of his Hebrew preface. 
The existence of this fuc-simile was mentioned in the Jewtsh Chronicl 
nearly two years ago, when it was first discovered by Mr. Edelman, and 
a copy of the fuc- simile taken by an artist at Oxford, whither Mr. 

sresslau, the translator, then went to have it published. 

2. Sacred poetry: and truly sacred these poems are, replete wit 
pious devotion and genuine feclings of exalted religion. 

3. Songs of affection and friendship, which the translator thus 
introduces: — 3 


“All these poems breathe the most fervent love and ardent friendship, 
which appear to have been mutual. We hail these compositions even with 
more pleasure than the sacred poems; since they prove how erroneous 
the impression, which has gained: ground among Non-Israelites, and evet 
among many Jews unacquainted with the treasures of Jewish literature, 
that Jewish writings are confined to metaphysics and theological disqui- 
sitions. Inthe following “Songs of Affection” we, moreover, perceive 
feeling of kindness and sympathy prevailing between these great and 
eminent authors, feelings of disinterestedness and humility flowing from 
hearts full of good-will, good wishes, blessings and prayers, to and from 
one another; hearts void of selfishness and ambition, destitute of envy 
and jealousy. When it is considered that most of these men moved in 
the same sphere of life,—all authors, all poets, all admired by an age aboune 
ing in learning—it is more to the credit of these learned Jews. that ¥¢ 
discover among them none of that jealousy and envy which exists 10 the 
present age between many literati and men of science. And we are prove 
to record these lovely compositions, because they emanate from the pens © 
a people who are accused of having no mind for anything but mundave 
treasures. Justthe contrary. Indifference to wealth and riches, conterpt 
for dazzling pomp and glittering show, seem to have dwelt in their ang 
and elevated their minds to wing their flight to the higher regions 0 
intellect ; prophet-like, their earthly mantle seems to have dropped off . : 
they wrote, and their spirit to have soared up to the fountain of light. oo 
sentiments occurring in these poems may, therefore, sound as exaggerat® 
to the ear of sense, and may be looked upon as oriental extravagances by! : 
eye of sense; but the reader who will survey them with a spiritual ae 
will listen to them with an ear attuned to melody, will find that pray ws 
not exist in metrical lines or rhyme, but in that elevation of thoug Rabbi 
flight of idea which distinguishes the compositions of Aben Ezra, y 
Judah Halevi, Rabbi Solomon Ben Gabirol, and other authors, som 
whose writings this brochure contains.” 


4. Secular poetry, on different subjects, teeming with the results o 
experience of men of the world and good morals. also 02 

5. Various short compositions; being short couplets, etc., 
different subjects, not sacred. | bes t 

The translator has given, at the bottom of the pages, copious A 
illustrate the obscure passages, as well as references to the ack. . 
passages to which the original lines allude; and lastly, an td od. 
of the Paranomasia, in which the writings of the ancient ome aie 

‘These are the outlines of the valuable book before us, aud We vefet 
to which our limited space will allow us at present to 8% ibe 
the public to the contents of the book, which we hope may P 


trust 
dawn of a new era for Jewish literature in England, and og 
will meet with a large circulation, such as its powerfully ini 


contents deserve. 


od docs is for their 


Men ought always to consider that what G 


—Rabbinicat Proverb. 
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ae RIGHT OF A JEW TO SIT IN PARLIAMENT. 
By AN EnGLisuMan.! 


Wen the British Houses of Parliament, with their lords and senators, 
become the scene of riot and confusion on a question connected with the 
+ sacred bond of our constitution, it would seem high time that full 
pas should be made into the subject. , 
vy constituents of that great body to whom is entrusted the practical 
; ng of the state, whom we are supposed to have a right to elect— 
s interested shareholders by vested rights in landed, house, shipping, 
mercantile, trading, or other property —we have an unquestionable claim 
to a preference of such members for Parliament as we deem the 
most qualified to represent us. 

As denizens of a professed free and independent country, we have an 
undoubted privilege to choose such men for the House of Commons 
as. we consider, will best maintain and support our respective interests, 
“As aunited people in religious, social, and political freedom, under 
the banner of reform, we dispelled tyrannical usurpation of our rights 
by the bigot, we called aloud for an honest electorate, expunged of the 
‘quences of party sectarianism, religious intolerance, and other abuses: 
ge obtained it; now let us keep it. 

The Churchman, Roman Catholic, and Christian Dissenter, under a 
sariety of creeds, sit as our members. Why not the Jew? All sects 
equally serve alike in civil and municipal offices, from the highest to the 
lowest. For these all are bound by an oath, in a form most binding on 
‘heir conscience, to faithfully perform their various duties to their sove- 
reign and the state; why not equally so as members of the House of 
Commons ? 

The intention of an oath is to bind every member of society, who is 
called upon to take it to perform certain offices of trust strictly accord- 
ing to his conscience. It must be a matter entirely between a man and 
his Creator as to what particular form he feels most binding. The 
mere form in which it is administered neither fixes responsibility on the 
subject, allegiance to the sovereign, or the faithful performance of a 
contract to the state. ‘Two instances have lately been civen, by Baron 
Rothschild and Mr. Salomons, of parties who are desirous of taking 
their oaths and seats as members in the House of Commons according 
tolaw. Neither have been guilty of the slightest subterfuge in explain- 
ing their interpretation of that law, viz., a solemn oath to give all due 
allegiance to their sovereign and @feir country. They are ready to be 
sworn on the Old Testamient to obey it as it stands, with the slight ex- 
ception of a few words, “on the faith of a Christian,” for which they 
beg to substitute ‘‘on the faith of a Jew.” 

Will any person in his senses affirm, that if a Jew subscribes to the 
whole of a law, excepting only the words alluded to, that if he swears 
on the faith of his own religion as a Jew, that his oath is not as binding 
as that of a Christian, or a member of any other religious persuasion ? 

The very fact of the determined stand made on such scruples shows 
clearly their conscieations feelings to be more morally and legally bound 

imeoncience as faithful adherents to the crown, as members of the 

egisiature, and as servants to their constituents. Could not then these 
words, “on the faith of a Jew” (or of any other sect) be easily inserted 
to meet the case, with far more consistency than their being retained to 
ine prejudice of a useful and numerous body of men who have large 
iaterests at stake in the country, who pay rates, taxes, and other local 
cams like other sects, and who have an equal right to a voice in the con- 
stitution which governs them. Shall the influence, wealth, and talent, 
o¢ such men as Baron Rothschild and Mr. Salomons be thrown away on 
account of their religious persuasion ? Men who have gained the 
uighest oflices in the corporation of this great city, whose charity has 
‘ed hundreds and given employment to numbers of the poorest of our 
fellow-creatures. Are we to-continue to receive their proffered hand and 
its alms for our poor, to accept the names of a Goldsmid, a Rothschild, 
« Montefiore, a Salomons, and hundreds of others of their persuasion, 
for our charitable institutions, for our societies of trust for the widow, 
the orphan, and the friendless, and then turn round and ungraciously 
reject them as unqualified—to be members in the House of Commons ? 

Verily such conduct is monstrous ; it stamps itself with ingratitude, 
— the brand of persecution in its worst form, as sectarian in the ex- 
teme, and completely reverses the motto on which we boast to act— 
Bx to others as you would be done by.”” Surely this is a subject 

eed worthy our calm and dispassionate consideration. 

VISIT OF DR. ADLER TO SOUTHAMPTON. 

‘ Sunday last a communication was made by the Rev. Doctor to Mr. 
sis rine the president, that he, with his lady and famiiy, intended 
tom Rvde « Sande fora few hours on the following day on his return 
sensible tc aos on, that he wished to inspect the Synagogue, and if 

pa e some differences in the congregation. A meeting of 
sedhition at a convened ; and it Was unanimously resolved, that a 
Mr aah eee consisting of the President; the Treasurer, 

John Levy, principal officer of the Southampton 
ones, a member, should wait his arrival at the pier 

to Mr. Jones’, Portland-street, where a 
from Reed. provided. On the Monday at twelve o'clock he 
Redes yde, with his lady and family, when he was received by 

Putation, and Mrs. Emanuel. and other Jewish ladies, who drove 
j ur beautiful pier in three carfi to th ide f Mr 
Ones. After the ages, e resi ence o 
the 4 oer brssind jeuner (of which the respected visitors partook), 
tome ahera’ oceeded to visit the Synagogue, in which he requested 
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work! 
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‘be ; he then sent a verbal communication, — 
™ Pamphlet bearing the above title, published by John King, 


requesting the attendance of every Jewish male resident in the town, 
and proceeded to the hearing of cases, After a patient hearing of 
nearly four hours the business was concluded, a vote of thanks was 
proposed by Mr. Levy, seconded by the President, couched in such 
terms by those gentlemen as must have been truly gratifying to the 
rev. doctor, and replied to in terms so advocating peace and unity as will 
long be remembered in Southampton. In the interim, Mrs. Adler and 
family had not been idle, but accompanied by the Jewish ladiies had 
taken a drive round our beautiful neighbourhood, through Stoneham 
Park, the seat of — Fleming, Esq., Wood-Mill, ete., the séenery of 
which is not be surpassed. After a three hours’ ride, they retutned to 
Southampton, and having taken refreshments at the President’s, at 
which they were joined by the rev. doctor, the family proceeded to 
London by the seven o'clock train (a first class compartment having 
been engaged for the doctor). At the railway terminus, the greater 
part of the community were in waiting to offer their farewell and God 
speed, causing an agreeable sensation among our Christian friends, who 
were prepared to respect the veneration and honor paid to our religious 
pastor. The Rev. doctor must have left with the impression, that on the 
almost promised repetition of the visit, he will meet with that hearty 
reception and general welcome from all the members, as willrender South- 
ampton inferior to no place which has been honoured with his presence. 
WEST LONDON SYNAGOGUE OF BRITISH JEWS. 

On Sabbath last Dr. Gotthold Solomon, the well-known German 
pulpit orator, delivered a lecture in German, at the above Synagogue, 
in Margaret-street, Cavendish-square. The Rev. Lecturer took his 
text from the portion of the week, running thus :—‘t The Lord God of 
your fathers make you a thousand time so many more as ye are, and 
bless you, as he hath promised you’’ (Deut.i.2); and proceeded to 
impress upon his hearers the manifold blessings which God bestows upon 
his children. We must, therefore, he continued, in order to appreciate 
his blessings, and make them conducive to our good, cultivate our mind 
and improve the parts with which God has endowed us. Cultivation of 
mind is the high aim, which we must strive to attain, but we must seek 
for itin a right direction. Wisdom and knowledge are mere idols, 
which we set up in the temple of our hearts, and prostrate ourselves to 
worship them idolatrously, and in them our own vanity, if wisdom and 
knowledge are not based in the fear of God. ‘7 ANY The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom” (Ps. cxi. 10). If we 
should be led astray by the spirit of the time, and seek only for refine- 
ment of taste instead of cultivation of the mind; if we should pander to 
a morbid taste for a refined sensuality, instead of cultivating and enno- 
bling the sentiments of our hearts, thinking that in abstaming from 
gross indulgencies, we may indulge in refined pleasures. This, my 
hearers, continued the Rev. Lecturer, is as dangerous to our soul as the 
subtle poisou is destructive to our body. Refinement and culture, of a 
mere worldly nature, would lead us from the path of genuine piety, 
where the fear of God is left belind. We would travel like Israel in 
the wilderness, FINAA 33M" wd") from Sinai from 
the law that was revealed on Sinai, and arrive at the graves of lustfulness. 

The Rev. Lecturer shewed that we must seek after improvement, not 
only individually, but we must improve collectively, as a body; and 
here we must likewise pursue the same direction. We must, one and 
all, strive to raise the moral standard of our community, at the same 
time that we inspire veneration for the laws and commandments of God. 
We then, shail command the respect of those, with whom and among 
whom we live, DSN DY pr And they shall 
say, Surely this great nation is a wise and understanding people,” 
(Deut. xi.6). Those whom God has blessed with riches and abundance 
must assist their poorer brethren, in placing the blessings of education 
within their reach; they must support public schgols and institutions, 
The Rev. Lecturer depicted, in glowing language, the bane of ignorance, 
and concluded this part of his eloquent lecture <4 quoting the words of 
“ For it is a people of no understanding, therefore, his Maker will have 
no mercy on it.” : 

But improvement must be brought home, in our house, in our family; 
and here it is particularly the mother who must scatter the good seed, 
and tend and nurse it with care, that it take root, and sprout and spring 
forth and become a tree of life. She must instil into the young mind 
love for rectitude, veneration for all that is holy and venerable, and then 
she will be a mother in Israel. And here the Rev. Lecturer intervove 
a parable,! which spoke forcibly to the heart of the female part of his 
audience. When our first parents had, through disobedience, committed 
the first sin, Paradise was lost to them. The Father of all mankind 
pronounced sentence against them, that they shall eat their bread in the 
sweat of their brow, and that a continual struggle shall be carried on be- 
tween the serpent and their seed. Our first mother bewailed the fate of 
her posterity ; but God, who is merciful even when he punishes, shewed 
Eve, as in a vision, her daughters, all future mothers, with their little 
ones, nestling to the bosom, and teaching them love to God, love to 
mankind, tcpertien for religion, and all that is sacred on earth and 
in Heaven, and prepare them for the great struggle to regain Paradise ; 
and Eve was appeased. 

If, comsbeded ale Rev. and eloquent Lecturer, we thas endeavour hes 
climb heavenward, by improving and cultivating our mind and t 
sentiments of our heart, we shall obtain the blessing of our Heavenly 

We understand that the wardens of the Synagogue intend publishing 
Dr. Solomon's lecture.) 


' ‘The Rev. Lecturer is very felicitous in embellishing his sermons with parables 
and sayings of his own composing, which do honour to his head and his heart. 
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MARLBOROUGH STREET POLICE OFFICE. 


Yesterday, Martin Jacob Morris, described in the police-sheet as a 
Jew,” was brought before Mr. Jardine, charged with begging. 
The charge created some interest on account of the extreme rarity 0 
w beggar in London. 
Kennall said he was on duty in Hanover-square, on 
Sunday evening, when he observed the prisoner acting in a manner to 
lead to the belief that he was silly, and begging of the people that 
collected about him. Several persons gave him money,—one as much 
as half-a-crown. | 
The defendant said at onectime he subscribed to all the Jewish 
churches, being then in affluent circumstances , now he was reduced to 
indigence, and he was forced to ask assistance from the benevolent. 
The defendant made his statement in a very incoherent manner. 
Ralph Raphacl, sexton to one of the synagogues, said he knew the 
defendant, who was formerly a man of large property, but latterly so 
much reduced in circumstances as no doubt to affect his intellect. The 
defendant, however, had no occasion to beg, as his brethren would 
assist him, if his case were known to them. 
The magistrates consented to discharge the defendant, on the pro- 
mise of the sexton that he would make his case known among the 
wealthy Jews.— Morning Advertiser, July 5th. 


[We give publicity to the above report, in the hope that some one 
among our ecclesiastical authorities, or the officers of the Great Syna- 
gogue will attend to this distressing case, seeing that the poor lunatic 
was a free member of the Great Synagogue, a life-governor of the Jews 
Hospital, and of many other of our charities; surely it will no longer 
be permitted that he shall roam thus about the streets with mobs at his 
heels. —Epiror. | 
Great Synacocue, DuKke’s-pLAcE.—To-morrow, M3 Nav’ (Sab- 
bath of Comfort), the Rev. the Chief Rabbi will deliver a lecture in the 
above synagogue. 


Sussex Hati.—The thirteenth half-yearly meeting of the members 
of the Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific Institution took place 
on Thursday, the 31st July, Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq., President, in 
the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed ; after 
which the President addressed the meeting in a few words, stating that 
he regretted to say that there had been a falling off in the number of 
members as compared with the same period last year; and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, a slight diminution of the revenue. Yet he did not 
despond, for he hoped yet to sce the institution placed on a firm and 
permanent basis, towards the effecting of which they might rely on his 
assistance and exertions. He hoped, however, that the members would 
also canvass their friends on the necessity of joining the institution 
(cheers). 

The report was then read by the secretary, Mr. M. S. Oppenheim. 
It alluded to the falling-off of members, etc., which was attributed to the 
greater attractions of the Great Exhibition. There had likewise been 
a falling off in the letting of the Theatre, which was also charged to the 
Exhibition of Industry. It stated, that the Theatre was about under- 
going a thorough repair; that the number of books issued from the 
library kept on steadily increasing ; and alluded in flattering terms to 
the usefulness of the Friduy evening lectures, and to the labours of the 
sub-committee in concocting a new code of laws; from the whole of 
which the committee augured the best possible results. 

The report was unanimously adopted, after some very strong remarks 
on the absence from the meeting of at least 26 members of the committee 
out of 34; in fact, it was only by a strong appeal to the mover and 
seconder that a vote of censure on the absent members was withdrawn. 
The members of the committee of management present, independent of 
the president, were Messrs. I. L. Miers, V.P.; S. I. Joseph, V.P.; 
Henry Solomon, Treasurer; D. Hyam, L. H. Isaacs, E. A. Franklin, 
John Clark, jun., and S. Goldsmith. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the donors of books, the honorary 
lecturers and honorary officers, and after a most cordial vote of thanks 
to the chairman, the meeting separated. 


Where does Moses speak of a restoration of all Israel ?—Deutero- 
nomy xxx. 3, 4, 


BIRTH, 
On the 3rd inst., at 36, Baker-street, Portman-square, the wife of Charles 
Salaman, Esq., of a son. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received—The Claims of the Jews on a Christian State. 

A Threat—Mr. Charles Marks, of 37, Alfred-place, Bedford-square, having given us 
the alternative of either inserting a letter he has forwarded ué, or of erasing 
his name as a subscriber to our journal; we beg to state to that gentleman, 
that as we have never been the hired sycophants of the wealthy, nor neglected 
the poor (as he insinuates), and, above all, as we never have succumbed to a 


threat, and never will, we choose the latter alternative of declining to consider 
Mr. Charles Marks as a subscriber. 


Now ready, 
Almanack for 5612, 5613, 


8. SOLOMON, BOOKSELLER, 
37, Duke-street, Aldgate. 
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The Hannah Bothschild Scholarship, 


MEETING of the Donors and Friends of the above Undertakine «; 
holden at Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street, on Wednesday Evening de. be 
13th instant, at 6 o'clock, to take into consideration the propriety of septien the 
new committee in furtherance of the above object, or at once to discontj ~ 
further proceedings; and for such other business as may occur. mue all 
Chair to be taken at 7 o’clock. 

(By order) M. NEWTO 

Committee Room, Sussex Hall. August 7, 1851. $- Hon. See. 


Liverpool Old Hebrew Congregation, 
\ ANTED, a qualified English Lecturer, who will be required, also, ¢ 


O Assics 
| generally in the duties of the Synagogue. Applications, accompanied k 
testimonials, to be addressed to Mr. D. Behrend, Senior Warden; or to Mr 


Wolfe, Secretary, 16, Brownlow Hill, Liverpool, from whom all parti 


cul 
ascertained. 


Youth's Benevolent Society. 


INsTITUTED A.M. 5603-— 1843, 
To provide Tadige nt Jewish Youths with means to obtain (ik honest livelihood by 
A ppre nticesh ip and other ise 
Masters Wanted. 
r HE Committee of the above Society hereby give notice, that they meet every 
sixth week to consider the binding of applicants. Masters in Working trades, 
having Vacancies for Youths as Apprentices, are desired to apply to the Hon, Sec. 


with every information, from whom particulars respecting Premiums, etc., may be 
obtained. 


Intending Applicants are informed that the next Relief Meeting will be held on 
Sunday, the 24th of Avgust instant. 


All applications for the above Meeting to be made in writing on or before Sunday 
the 17th of August instant, to 7 


LEON L. ISAACS, Hon. Sec., 


6th August, 1851. Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-strees. 


The Jewish Question. 
This day, price Sixpence, or 5s. per dozen for gratuitous distribution, 
The Claims of the Jews on a Christian State; 


LECTURE, by the Rev. D. MaGILL, Minister of the National Scotch Chureh. 
Holloway. 
** Hear him, ye Senates, hear this truth sublime, 
He who allows oppression shares the crime.” 


Effingham Wilson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 


— 


Just published, price 5s., 


PS 


Hebrew and English, 
THE TREASURES OF OXFORD: 


ONTAINING Poetical Compositions by the Ancient Jewish Authors in Spain: 

and Compiled from Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by H, Epet- 

MAN and Leoro.p Dukes. Edited and rendered into English by M. 1. Baegssnac. 
Part I. Each part is complete in itself, and unconnected with the other. 
To be had of Messrs. Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster-row. 


The BMebrew Language and Literature. 
T the solicitation of many friends anxious to promote the study of the sacred 
language, the Rev. M. H. Myers (1, Bishopsgate-street, Without) is about 
to form a class for that pnrpose. The course of instruction will embrace Reading, 
Translation of the Pentateuch, etc, Grammar, and, to the more advanced, a philo- 
sophical consideration of the Hebrew Commentators; and with a view not to 
interfere with other duties and studies, the hours of attendance will be, Sunday 
from 11 A.M. till half-past 1 p.m., and Wednesday from 6 till 8 p.m. 
Terms, One Guinca per Quarter. 
Both the German and Portuguese modes of Pronunciation taught. 


As Saleswomanr. 


Young Lady, of the Jewish persuasion, is desirous of obtaining a Situation & 
A Saleswoman in a House of Business—the Haberdashery or Drapery Trade 
would be preferred—being thoroughly competent in the above capacity. Address, 
A. B., Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


SEWISH HOTEL, 
41, Warren Street, New York. 
EsTABLISHED 1845. 

HE Subscriber respectfully informs the Public that he has leased the itt 
ih spacious Establishment for the accommodation of Jewish Families, either as pe 
manent or transient Boarders, | ; 

The House has forty large cheerful rooms, handsomely furnished, and lighted throngi« 
ont with gas. The situation being adjacent to the Rail-road and Steam-boat Depots," 
the vicinity of the Business part of the City, and in a retired street; making it @ desir 
ble residence to men of business as well as families. ss 

The Table will be supplied with all the delicacies of the season, and every atten 

aid to the comfort of the Boarders. ; 
CHARLES LEVI, 


FOR NEW YORK. 
To Sail on the 14th of Aug¥ t. 


HE splendid fast-sailing American Packet-ship, ae 
= — A 1, burden 1,000 tons, coppered and copperm'™ 
P. M. WHITMORE, Commander, lying in the London-docks. Majest'® 
This beautiful vessel has been surveyed and approved of by ie His 
Emigration Commissioners, under whose directions she will be dispate and wel 
superior Cabin accommodations, the between-decks are unusually ry 
ventilated, offering every comfort and convenience, both to steerage @n® © 
diate passengers. | 
For Freight or Passage apply on 
lane, Lombard-street, City, London. 


board; or to S. Stiebel and Co., 32 Richa 


ANTED, some Learners, from 10 to 14 years of age, 25 
Ostrich Feather Business. No Premium required. 


M. D. A., 22, Little Knight Rider-street, Doctors’ Commons. __. 
we. 


Place, 
Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, oo hee Eawerd 


‘and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle 
also of G. 
aad Mr. 


City of London ; 
Salford, Manc! 


6, Landon Liverpool; Mr. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
What proof is there, that this did not take place after the Babylonian ae 
captivity ?—Because that was only a partial restoration. —Myers’ Ques- 
tions and Answers on the Bible. | 1 ON 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| To Committee Ladies of Girls ee to i 
4 Adr or apps 
| 


